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THE MINISTRY. 
Samuel Fothergill to Susanna Hatton.* 
Sixth month 27th, 1760. 

In some sense of that sympathy and union 
which renders the chureh of Christ a compact 
body, I tenderly and affectionately salute thee. 
I most sincerely wish thee a good journey ; good 
to thyself and so to others. 
the propriety of thy mission to that part of the 
Lord’s vineyard ; 1 had an evidence in myself, 
in solemn silence, that thou wast under the Mas- 
ter’s appointment for that service, and I earnestly 
desire the wisdom and power of Truth may seal 
its own evidence on all thy labors; and dear 





“*This Friend was born at Grange, in the north of 


Ireland, in 1720. Very early in life, her mind was 
brought under the tender visitations of Divine love, 
and such was her zeal and her love for the Truth, that 
she generally went many miles on foot to attend meet- 
ings, and labored hard in the serviceof heremployer 
to make up for the time thus occupied. In the sev- 
enteenth year of her age, she received a gift in the 
ministry, and as one planted by the Master’s hand, so 
rapid was her growth therein, that, with the unity of 
her friends, she paid a general visit, before she was 
eighteen years of age, to Friends on the continent of 
America, in company with Ruth Courtney. She was 
married in 1742, and for many years had to pass 
through many outward difficulties, as well as inward 
exercises and trials, for the cause and testimony she 
had espoused, and she was favored to hold fast her in- 
tegrity to the Truth. She travelled much as a minis- 
ter in several parts of Great Britain and Ireland. In 

. 1760, being then a widow, she embarked on a second 
visit to America. She afterwards married Thomas 
Lightfoot, and they settled in Pennsylvania, where 
she continued to be a faithful laborer in the cause and 
service of Truth. She was a living and powerful 
minister, awful and weighty in prayer, careful to wait 
for the fresh anointing for right qualification, She 
departed this life on the 8th of Fifth month, 1781, aged 
sixty-one, a minister forty-five years. 
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friend, though I apprehend myself a younger 
brother, and now addressing myself to one who 
was in Christ before me, yet permit me to offer 
to thy thoughts a few sentiments, which have 
been sealed usefully on my heart. 

First.—It is a most solemn and awful thing to 
assume the name of the Lord’s ambassador ; I 
believe thou considers it so. Thence ought we 
also to consider the high obligations we are under 
to receive from him, not only his instructions, but 
our credentials. 

Secondly.—These will not be withheld, if we 
wait our Master’s time; his sound will be cer- 
tain, and his @jgcoveries clear. We shall not say, 
like Ahimaaz, "When I ran, there was # tumult ; 
but distinctly receive and deliver our Master’s 
message, in his own wisdom and spirit. 

Thirdly.—In all our service, let us remember 
our Lord’s dignity, and endeavor to maiutain it 
according to the proportion of strength vouch- 
safed, both in purity of life, and singleness to 
, him, in our ministerial capacity, being empty 
without him, and only filled with his fulness. 

Fourthly.—Let us learn to try the spirits, 
whether they are of God. I have seen a danger, 
especially in your sex, of being taken by the pas- 

,Sions ; the passionate preacher hath affected the 
‘ passionate hearer ; both have been in raptures, 
and neither of them profited. This is a place I 
! would endeavor to guard thee in, my dear friend, 
as I am apprehensive the emotions of thy mind 
|are sometimes strong and animated. Mistake 
| not the warmth of passion for the gospel author- 
ity; the first is like the rattling thunder, which 
\frights, but never hurts; the last is like the 
lightning from the east, which illuminates, end 
‘at times breaks through all opposition, and melts 
down every obstruction. I know the integrity 
of thy heart, and what is infinitely better, our 
Father who is in heaven also knows it, and will 
not forget to be gracious ; and, therefore, with 
the most unreserved freedom, I remind thee of 
these things. May thy Urim and Thummim be 
with thy Holy One, whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, which implies the hour of temptation, 
and with whom thou didst strive at the waters of 
Meribah, or strife. Look carefully to him in all 
thy goings, so shalt thou dip thy foot in oil, when 
thou treadest on high places, and the arms of thy 
hands will be strengthened by the Mighty God 
of Jacob. If deep poverty be thy lot, be not 
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disquieted, neither pour forth thy complaints to 
any mortal ; have no confidant, but eternal Help. 
I never knew deeper poverty, nor more glorious 
riches, than in that land; but I found it safe to 
wear my sackcloth on my loins, and put on my 
best garments honestly and sparingly. Receive 
no obligation from that quarter, which thou can 
avoid, lest they say, “‘I have requited her labor,” 
or make vain the purport of thy testimony. 

In the course of thy passage, be courteous to 
all, unless restricted by secret direction with re- 
spect to any particular, which I have found my 
peculiar duty in some parts. Let not affability 
enervate thy mind, nor lead from the steady sta- 
bility attending the faithful minister; and yet 
guard against a spirit which leads zealous people 
sometimes to say, ‘‘ There is none righteous, no 
not one,’’ and therein to overlook the hidden, 
suffering seed. Let thy eye be in thy head, so 
shall thy goings be ordered of the Lord, and be 
attended with peace to thyself, comfort to the 
living, and general usefulness to the church. Be 
not hasty to embrace the offer of any companion 
in service ; try their spirits, and feel the liberty 
of Truth in it. I should rather choose to take 
one occasionally, as way might open, than engage 
for any considerable journey. I think it is still 
more necessary to press thy decliflfmg any com- 
panion from England or Europe, who might have 
a concern for themselves to discharge their own 
duty, without regard to thine, and so might 
another be oppressed by thee. Farewell, and 
may the Lord of all consolation be with thee in 
every trial, and support thee by his arm, enrich 
thee by his grace, replenish thee by his wisdom, 
and comfort thee by his rod and staff. 

SAMUEL FoTHERGILL. 


AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 
[Continued from page 84.] 


Francke employed, also, a means for doing 
good, which is very common at the present day, 
and which has been attended with very great 
success ; that is, the writing and circulation of 
tracts. 

From one of them, entitled “Scriptural rules 
for living,’’ we cannot refrain from making some 
extracts. “It contains,” says its author, “ direc- 
tions how to live in peace with men, and to pre- 
serve a good conscience in the sight of God,” 
and— 

“1. Rules for our conduct in company. 

“« Company offers many temptations to sin. If 
you would preserve a good conscience in the 
sight of God, remember that He, the Majesty of 
Heaven and Earth, is present ; and that in such 
a situation a solemn awe becomes you. 

“‘ Never speak of your enemies except in love, 
for their good and the honor of God. 

“ Do not speak much. When it is necessary 
to say any thing, do it respectfully, advisedly 
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and kindly. Always speak with earnestness, 
with clearness, and deliberation. 

“Do not make the things of this world a sub- 
ject of conversation, except when God may be 
honored, or good done to your neighbor thereby. 

‘¢ Avoid all severe and reproachful language, 
and every thing that might excite evil feeling. 
Inquire of a friend whether you ever offend in 
this way ; for you may do it unconsciously. 

“Profanity is a great sin. If you use the 
name of God, do it with reverence, as if in his 
presence. Never make the name of God or Christ 
a mere by-word. He who honors God in his 
heart, will not dishonor Him with his lips. 

“ Be cautious, in narrating any thing, that 
you adhere strictly to truth. Men sometimes 
supply some circumstances from their own inven- 
tion, which their memory has not retained. Think 
afterwards whether you have not in your conver- 
sation done this. 

* Trifling jests and anecdotes do not become 
a Christian. When you are in conversation, 
avoid speaking of yourself or desiring so to do. 


‘‘ Never change the conversation from a profit- 
able subject. Much is to be learnt, both in the 
discipline of the mind and in the collection of 
facts, by much conversation on the same topic. 

‘“‘ Never interrupt a person who is speaking, 
and be silent if you yourself are interrupted. 

‘‘ If you would reprove another for some mis- 
conduct, take care first to conquer the fear of 
man. But it is well, before hand, to think of 
your own defects, that you may reprove with 
meekness and with love. 

“Avoid unnecessary mirth. All laughter is 
not sinful, but it should be the mark of a peace- 
ful and joyful, not a trifling state of mind. If 
others laugh at foolish jests and improper ex- 
pressions, do not join with them. If they are 
not pleasing to God, why should they be to you? 
If you laugh with those who delight in these 
things, you are a partaker of their sin; if, on 
the contrary, you preserve a grave countenance, 
you reprove them. 

“ Cultivate a talent for directing conversation 
in a proper channel. 

“ Never think more highly of yourself than 
of another, on account of any advantage of sta- 
tion which you may possess. Both of you are 
dust and ashes, and equal in the sight of God. 

* Love is humble, and secures the respect and 
friendship of others ; but a haughty man is dis- 
agreeable to all. 

“ Remain not a moment in society, when your 
only object is that you may thus pass time 
away. 

“2. Rules for Solitude. 


“If you are truly convinced of the presence 
of God when you are alone, you need have no 
weariness of solitude. Will you be weary of an 
eternity spent in his presence, where you hope 
to find your perfect happiness ? 
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“ Fear nothing visible or invisible but God, 
who can save and can destroy. 

‘Engage in no unprofitable work ; for you 
shall give account of every moment of your time, 
and of the manner in which it has been em- 
ployed. 

“ Read no trifling nor useless books for the 
sake of passing away time. 

“Indulge no thought which you would be 
ashamed to utter; for though you may conceal 
it from men, God beholds your inmost soul, and 
knows your thoughts afar off. 

“Do nothing in private which you would 
avoid in the presence of the wise and good. You 
have respect for them ; ought you not to respect 
much more the Great Jehovah? &c.” 

These were the means which this ~~? excel- 
lent man applied with so much fidelity. In every 
department of labor, whether in the pulpit, in 
the social meeting, or in the distribution of tracts, 
he seems ever to have acted in view of that day, 
when he should render his account of his stew- 
ardship. And his efforts were not in vain. 
He had the happiness of seeing many brought 
from darkness to light. A great sensation was 
created throughout the city. Large numbers of 
people came to hear him preach, and both high 
and low took seats in his church. The state of 
society improved in Glaucha, and the Lord evi- 
dently blessed his endeavors to do good. 

We have already stated that Francke made 
use of his pen, as an auxiliary to his pastoral 
labors. This was also the case in those of his 
professorship. 

One of his publications caused him no little 
trouble. This was a monthly periodical work en- 
titled “Biblical Observations,” the object of 
which was to correct some mistranslations in the 
German version of the Bible made by Luther, 
and to give the practical application of the pas- 
sages as corrected. The circumstances attending 
the publication of this work are not a little inter- 
esting, as they display so much of that self-deny- 
ing spirit which always attends a high degree 
of piety. He was meditating, he tells us, on a 
certain occasion, upon that passage in the ninth 
chapter of the second epistle to the Corinthians 
in which it is said that, ‘‘God is able to make 
all grace abound towards you, that ye, having all 
sufficiency in all things, may be able to abound 
unto every good work.” ‘How can God do 
this ?” was his inquiry, and one of much interest 
to him, as he was frequently compelled to suffer 
the poor, whom he would gladly have assisted, to 
go away from him unrelieved. Just at this time 
he received a letter from a friend, informing him 
that he had been reduced by misfortunes to 
poverty and distress, and requesting of him some 
assistance. This moved the heart of Francke 
still more; and after praying over the subject, 
the plan of the “ Biblical Observations ”’ struck 
him as the most likely to enable him to do any 
thing for his relief. His employments’ were, 





however, at this time so pressing, that every part 
of the day was devoted to some particular object, 
none of which could be set aside; and it seemed 
likely still that his plan would fail. But he, 
ever fertile in expedients, determined to take the 
time which he usually spent at his evening meal 
for this purpose ; and was thus enabled to finish 
the number with punctuality. 

The sentiments of the work appear to have 
been correct and scriptural, ‘and his criticisms 
were no doubt well founded. Still, the work was 
unacceptable both to some of his friends, and to 
his foes ; first, because he seemed to manifest a 
want of respect for Luther, in finding fault with 
some of his translations; and second, because he 
issued the work in monthly numbers, which was 
uncommon at that time, except with works of a 
very frivolous character. He sent some of these 
numbers for distribution and for sale to a friend 
of his at Berlin, a man of sincere piety, but of 
ardent temperament. They seem to have struck 
him unfavorably ; for he replied to Francke in a 
letter containing the severest reproof. The answer 
of Francke is characteristic. 

“It gives me much pleasure, dear brother, 
that you have reproved me; for you have done 
so with a sincere love to me and to the church 
of God. I am therefore not displeased with your 
severity ; on the contrary, it has given mea 
higher esteem for you than I have ever before 
felt ; and this letter is more precious to me than 
any other I have received from you. I beseech 
you ever to deal thus with me, and without the 
least reserve to tell me of my faults and my indis- 
eretions. Be assured that such reproof will ever 
be agreeable to me. All that I complain of be- 
tween us is, that we so unfrequently tell each 
other of our failings, and that when we do, our 
feelings are so often excited thereby. Some time 
ago you wrote to me, exhorting me to awake 
and be diligent in the service of the Lord; and 
for that advice I sincerely thanked you. You 
have now reproved me, and I thank you still 
more. Be assured that I am tenderly attached 
to you, and that I pray the Lord to bless you 
for your kindness to me.” He now relates to 
him the causes of his undertaking the work, and 
states his reasons for»publishing it in the way he 
did; reasons which it is unnecessary to repeat: 
here, inasmuch as by our readers he will not be. 
thought to have committed any fault. 

‘“‘ In this whole affair,’ he continues, “I have 
not sowed to myself, and do not expect to reap 
to myself. My object was the honor of God, and 
the spiritual as well as temporal good of men; 
and this being the case, I feel no regret for what 
I have done, nor any desire to discontinue this 
effort. Iam not accustomed to lay up a. single 
farthing for myself: if I have food and raiment, 
Tam content; and these my Heavenly Father 
constantly supplies me.” He concludes in the 
following language: “Your letter has been of 
much service to me, in leading me to self-ex« 
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amination—to prayer—to the exercise of caution 
and sincerity in my conduct. I again thank you 
for your plainnegs and frankness with me. May 
the Lord reward you! In time to come watch 
over me, and do not spare me when you find any 
thing blame-worthy. I should not have defended 
myself, nor mentioned what led to this publica- 
tion, had I not supposed it wrong to leave you 
prejudiced against, and ignorant of the reasons 
which influenced me. I cannot but hope that 

our opinion will now change. Will it not my 

rother? Can we not be again joined in heart ? 
You have asked my pardon, in case you had mis- 
understood me. 1 desire no apology from you— 
I must, on the contrary, ask to be forgiven for 
causing you pain and ill will. * * * The friend 
for whom I have been laboring, has been com- 
pelled even to sell his Bible. Will you not do 
something for his relief? May the Lord Jesus 
be your support and strength !”’ 

This truly humble and Christian reply com- 
pletely changed the views and feelings of his 
friend, who acknowledged his error in writing 
so hastily, and sent a donation for the benefit of 
the afflicted individual.* 

Many attacks were made upon Francke, but 
they had little effect either upon him or his 
labors. His peace of mind and confidence in 
the rectitude of his cause, never forsook him. 
The reproaches of his enemies served only to 
make him more guarded in all his deportment, 
and so far from fixing any stigma upon his char- 
acter, they rather served to create friends for 
him, by leading men to examine the grounds of 
accusation against him. ‘All the machinations 
of his enemies,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ were com- 
pletely powerless against that faith which he ex- 
ercised, and never destroyed that peace of his, 
which ‘the world can neither give nor take 
away.’ ” 
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From “ Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Christianity.” 
PREACHING THE GOSPEL AND ORDINATION OF 
MINISTERS, 


‘Then, as to “preaching the Gospel,” no 
such faculty was conveyed by any imposition 
of hands or any ordination ; “for if that had been 
the case, then of course no other door to preach- 
ing the Gospel could have been opened, as the 
simultaneous existence of ordained and unor- 
dained preachers would have made it appear that 
ordination, for preaching the gospel at least, was 
a ceremony that might be dispensed with. Now 
to the existence of unordained preachers wé have 
a direct testimony: “Saul made havoc of the 
church, entering into every house, and haling 
men and women, committed them to prison; 
therefore they that were scattered abroad went 


*The income of the work was such, in addition to 
this, as to enable him to fulfil completely his benevo- 
lent intentions. 
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every where preaching the word.” (Acts viii. 4.) 
Was this an irregular and uncanonical proceed- 
ing? Of course all clergymen are bound to 
declare that it was, because these preachers had 
not received “ holy orders ;”’ but the Scriptures 
here, as in all other ecclesiastical questions, dis- 
agree with the clergy, for it is written further, 
“ Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Antioch, preaching the word. And the 
hand of the Lord was with them: and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the Lord.’’ 
(xi. 19-21.) 


Now if this had been irregular, not only would 


the inspired writer have marked it with disap- 
probation, but the then existing church would 
assuredly have corrected the practice, and laid 
down some canon against “ lay preaching :” but 
not so; for the “tidings of these things came 
unto the ears of the church: . . 
forth Barnabas, that he should go as far as An- 
tioch: who, when he came, and had seen the 
grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave to 
the Lord.” (verse 22-24.) 


. and they sent 


This narrative, if duly weighed, incurably 


ruins the whole fabric of “a regular ministry 
ordained to preach the Gospel ;”’ for it brings us 
to acknowledge this point, that the churches of 
the apostacy will not tolerate those practices in 
which the saints of the apostolical era greatly 
rejoiced, and which drew forth the commenda- 
tion and thankfulness of ‘good men who were 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 
the Church of England, in similar circumstances, 
send forth its “lay members” to preach the 
Gospel? Did it do so in the time of the Common- 
wealth, when the hand of power bore heavily on 
the episcopal party? Has the Church of Rome 
ever authorized preaching by any but clergymen / 


Would 


or would it, or could it, under any circumstances, 


tolerate such an irregularity? Do the Dissen- 


ters allow “lay men”’ to preach in their chapels ? 
Assuredly not. If lay men were allowed to as- 
sume this ministerial prerogative, it would ruin 
the clergy, disenthrone the oligarchy of the pul- 
pit, and bring to nought that “ official distinction 
and authority,’ which we are assured is not 
always sufficiently valued* in their ordained 
ministers, though ‘‘ they are appointed as living 
oracles to announce, and as ministers of the tem- 
ple to interpret, the utterances and will of God.” 
(Discourses of R. M’ All, LL. D., i. 421.) 

In the Pontifical of the Church of Rome we 
find that the bishop. in the ordination of a clergy- 
man, confers for the first time the power of 
preaching when he grants deacon’s orders; as 
in the previous grades of doorkeeper, reader, 





* “Tt is my decided conviction, that in some of our 
churches the pastor is depressed far below his just 
level. He is considered merely in the light of a 
speaking brother. He has no official distinction and 
authority.”— Church Member's Guide, p. 57. 
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exorcist, acolyth, and subdeacon, this privilege 
is withheld. In conferring deacon’s orders, the 
bishop says, ‘“‘ Dearly beloved son, as thou art 
now to be promoted to the Levitical order, deeply 
ponder to what a degree in the church thou art 
approaching, for a deacon ought to minister at 


the altar, to baptize and to preach :’’ and in the | 


Church of England, the bishop says to the dea- 


which have companied with us all the time the 
Lord Jesus went in and out amongst us... . 
must one be a witness with us of his resurrec- 
tion.” 

Remembering then that the words ‘“ ordina- 
tion’’ and “ ordain,” when used in matters of 
‘sacred import, are liable to be misunderstood, 
and that though they will carry the signification 


con, “ Take thou authority to read the Gospel in of “appointment,”’ yet by juxta-position with 
the Church of God, and to preach the same, | certain circumstances recorded, they may convey 
if thou be thereto licensed by the bishop.” This the idea of clerical consecration, we shall easily 
is man’s order; but it is not so in the Holy | perceive how these words in the English transla- 


Scriptures. 

The case of Apollos (Acts. xviii. 24), is ex- 
actly to the point. ‘ He was an eloquent man, 
and mighty in the Scriptures . . . . instructed 
in the way of the Lord; and being fervent in 
spirit, he spake and taught diligently the things 
of the Lord.”” This was his ordination, “I 
have believed and therefore have I spoken ;” 
and this is the only ordination that a Christian, 


instructed from the word, is called upon to own | 


—the ordination of faith granted by the Holy 


Spirit. ‘We having the same spirit of faith ac- | 


cording as it is written, I believed, and therefore 


have I spoken; we also believe, and therefore | 


speak.”’ (2 Cor. iv. 13.) 

This also was the ordination of others whom 
Paul mentions: “I beseech you, brethren, (ye 
know the house of Stephanas, that it is the first 
fruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted 
themselves to the ministry [diakonia] of the 
saints), that ye submit yourselves to all such, 
and to every one that helpeth with us, and labor- 
eth.” (1 Cor. xvi. 15,16.) This is remarkable ; 


“the house of Stephanas,” a very wide expres- | 


sion, the whole family had addicted themselves 
to the ministry; they had not been ordained to 


|tion of the Scriptures may mislead the unsus- 
| pecting reader by an ambiguous sense. In Titus 
|i. 5, we read it thus, “I left theein Crete . . . 
'that thou shouldst ordain elders in every city as 
|I appointed thee.”’ This certainly looks not a 
little like consecration or canonical ordination, 
| and we know that the text is continually quoted 
by the ignorant or the disingenuous to establish 
the clerical figment, but the words of the original 
will by no means bear such an interpretation, as 
| we shall presently see. The word “ ordain” is 
the rendering of the verb xadiormsu, athistemi, 
meaning ‘to appoint,” “to make,”’ “ to consti- 
|tute.”” In the following instances it is so trans- 
lated : 
| Matt. xxv. 21. “I will make (katasteso) thee ruler over 
many things.” 
Luke xii. 14. ‘“‘ Who made (katestese) me a judge or a 
divider over you ?” 


Rom. v. 19. ‘‘As by one man’s disobedience many 
were made (katestathesan) sinners, so by the obedi- 
enca of one many shall be made (katastathesontai) 
righteous.” 


Acts vi. 3. “Look out seven men. ... whomwe 
may appoint (katastesomen) over this business. 





Such being the usage of the word and its true 


this ministry by canonical sanctions, but had | meaning, we can at once perceive how the ren- 
most irregularly, without the help of a bishop, | dering it by the word ordain in Titus i. 5, is cal- 
or of the presbytery, taken upon themselves | culated to make us suppose that Titus did by 


‘the sacred functions.” Besides this, they had 
not only addicted themselves, but ordained them- 
selves ; for so the translators were bound to ren- 
der the word «rz», etaxan, if they had had any 
regard to consistency. In Romans xiii. 1, they 
so give it, ‘“‘ The powers that be are ordained of 
God ;”’ but here the translation is softened, and 
a meaning is given which the original will 
searcely bear. To these irregular ministers Paul 
requires that the Corinthians should submit 
themselves, and not only to them, but to all who, 
like them, had helped the service of the Gospel. 
Such is the ordination of the Scriptures! which 
the translators keep back where it might appear, 
or bring forward where there is no authority for 
it, as in Acts i. 22, “‘ Must one be ordained to 
be a witness with us of his resurrection.” The 
ecclesiastical phrase ‘“ ordained to be,’’ a phrase 
most important for the translators in that pas- 
sage, is wholly wanting in the original. The 
word is simply yeveodac, genesthat, and we should 
read the passage thus, ‘‘ Wherefore of these men 


| clerical consecration ordain certain elders; where- 
as he only appointed them where churches ex- 
isted, selecting ‘those individuals who were 
spiritually gifted for superintendence—recogniz- 
ing the gift which would determine the station 
to be taken by the persons professing it, for it 
was “‘the gift ’’ and not Titus which determined 
what the men were to be ; and according to that 
gift must they exercise their ministry, whatever 
form of it “the gift” might have imparted: 
hence Paul enjoins Timothy not to neglect “the 
gift’’ which he had received, and which was 
given him by prophecy and the laying on of the 
{hands of the presbytery. The prophets pro- 
| phesied, the presbytery laid on their hands, 
and Timothy received a gift ; but what that par- 
ticular gift might be, we are notinformed. As- 
suredly it was not to preach the Gospel and 
‘administer the sacraments.” 

In the case of Titus, then, he recognized a gift 
received, and the persons whom he recognized 
and appointed were the overseers, or superinten- 
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dents, or, to use an ecclesiastical word, Bishops, 
for this is the name given to them in the next 
verse ; and it is worthy of remark, that this very 
passage, which is much quoted by the Episco- 
paliaus as one particularly fortifying the views 
of their party, does in fact sadly damage the 
diocesan theory, for we find that Titus is appoiat- 
ing overseers or bishops in every city and town 
in Crete: not one bishop for the whole island to 
rule the diocese of Crete, but bishops, a plurality 
of them, that is more than one, perhaps many, 
in every city, and that by Paul’s express desire ! 
Crete is an island about two hundred and seventy 
miles long and fifty miles broad, and in the days 
of Paul contained a hundred cities; as, there- 
fore, the direction given to Titus was to appoint 
bishopsin every city, there must have been a large 
number of them in the island—far too large to 
allow the diocesan system elbow-room. Indeed, 
it is hereby manifest that “‘the bishop” of the 
Scriptures could have had a diocese only as large 
as the city or town in which he dwelt; .though 
even there his diocese must have been divided, 
for Paul speaks of these elders or bishops in the 
plural number, “ Elders in every city,’’ more 
than one—two or more; as many as had received 
the gift for the office! Neither is this a solitary 
confutation of the diocesan theory, for we read 
elsewhere that Paul and Barnabas chose elders 
“in every city of Lycaonia” (Acts xiv. 23.) 

To return, however, to the passage in question, 
we conclude that it ought thus to be translated 
—“ For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldst appoint elders in every city, as I had 
directed thee.” 

The original is again translated “ ordain’ in 
passages where clerical consecration might 
thereby seem to be implied. “Every high 
priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God.” (Heb. v. 1.) 
“Every high priest is ordained to offer gifts 
and sacrifices’ (Heb. viii. 3); and yet, in 
another text, relating to the same subject, in the 
same Epistle, this word is truly translated, ‘“‘ The 
law maketh men high priests which have infirmi- 
ty,”’ (vii. 28) ; “ordination” was not here wanted, 
as it speaks not of priests ordaining priests, but in 
v. Land viii. 3, a dubious rendering is given, leav- 
ing it uncertain whether the Scripture does not 
mean in those passages that the high priest, by 
virtue of his ordination, made offerings and sacri- 
fices ; which, though it was quite true in the 
law, because no offering in the law could be 
offered without previous consecration of him 
that made the offering, yet is not alluded to iu 
the texts in question. Neither is this to be con- 
sidered a small and unimportant matter; for 
when we find in one place of Scripture that 
Titus “ordained ”’ elders or bishops in the cities 
of Crete, and in another that the high priest 
was ‘ ordained ” to make offerings and sacrifices, 
isitsurprising thatthe unsuspecting reader should 
connect the two ordinations together, and should 





















find in the ordination of the high priest something 
very like the ordination of the bishop? A ceare- 
ful examination of the text does, however, imme- 
diately dissipate the dream, and brings before us 
quite another appearance of things. 

But the clerical consecration through the in- 
strumentality of the word “ordain,” appears in 
the translation given to the word xworTorlw, cheiro- 
toneo. “ And when Paul and Barnabas had 
ordained them elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord on whom they believed.’ (Acts xiv. 
23.( Here, questionless, it is generally under- 
stood that Paul and Barnabas consecrated elders 
into the clerical office ; but let us see how “‘ ordin- 
ation,” thus ingeniously introduced through this 
word, is, in the only other passages where it 
occurs, evaded. ‘God raised up Jesus of Na- 
zareth and showed him openly, not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before (cheiro- 
tonethentes) of God.” (Acts x. 41.) Why not 
ordained before of God ;’’ or if “ chosen” were 
the right word here, why was it the wrong one 
in the other passages ? 

But again; ‘‘we have sent Titus who was 
chosen (cheirotonetheis) of the churches to travel 
with us.” (2 Cor. viii. 19.) This is truly re- 
markable; the translators will allow Paul and 
Barnabas to “ordain” elders, but they will not 
permit the churches to ordain Titus—‘“ the 
bishop of Crete ;” in fine, on this subject, they 
make the Scriptures say whatever suits their 
purpose, keeping back or bringing forward that 
mysterious word “‘ordain’’ with marvellous fore- 
thought, and never losing sight of that system 
which they were determined to uphold. 

(To be continued. 





CAPTAIN VICARS; OR THE PROOF OF A GENERAL 


DEGENERACY AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


The papers report the recent completion of a 
monument in London to this reputedly Christian 
warrior, who died while waging one of the most 
inexcusably offensive wars on record, and fell in 
the very act of slaughtering on their own soil 
men who had never done him any personal injury. 
We do not now propose a criticism on the man ; 
but such a tribute to his memory has set us to 
thinking anew upon the sad degeneracy of public 
opinion among Christians, that could write, eir- 
culate and eulogize the biography of one whose 
profession was the work of human butchery ! 
Yet we find the memory of this professional mur- 
derer published by our Sunday-School Societies, 
recommended without qualification by Christian 
editors, and put by thousands in our Sabbath- 
School libraries, to inoculate the young with the 
war-virus, and train them to just those habits of 
thought and feeling which have, from time im- 
memorial, covered the earth with the vices, crimes 
and woes of war. 

Strange lack of reflection that could lead the 
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mass of Christians speaking the English language, 
so to contradict or ignore their religion of Peace 
in admiring this young warrior! We do not re- 
collect to find a solitary writer for the Christian 
press, outside of publications expressly devoted 

to the Peace Reform, making any exception to 
the book on this ground, but rather treating it as 
a matter of special gratulation and joy. Such 
treatment of the subject just shows the current 
mode of thinking and feeling common among 
Christians, and the urgent necessity of a funda- 
wental, all-providing reform among them. Not 
one in ten has yet thought enough about the 
matter even to suspect himself to be at all in the 
wrong. 

But we will, at present, only quote the follow- 
ing letter on the subject from a paperin Dublin, 
Ireland :— 

“T had shrunk from reading it, (Life of Cap- 
tain Vicars,) fearing it might have the effect of 
too closely uniting two things, which I look on 
as widely apart as the antipodes—-War and Chris- 
tianity. Truly, the perusal of this book intro- 
duces one into new company. Soldiers, fervent 
in their piety, loving their Saviour fervently, 
forming prayer-unions for the spread of religion, 
animated with a large share of the missionary 
spirit, heedless of the fear of cholera, or the 
thousand perils, if they could but lead their fel- 
lows to the footstool of that Saviour whose name 
is Love! Such became Headley Vicars, after he 
had been for years a thoughtless, pleasure-loving 
soldier ; and those who read his memoirs will 
learn that there are officers and men more than a 
few of his stamp. 

But can such men stop here? Can those who 
have such bright realizations of the love of God 
in Christ, practically limit that love to their 
countrymen, and have no yearnings towards 
those whom they call their enemies? Can they 
much longer continue so to limit that boundless 
love, as not to realize that it includes alike, in its 
limitless expansiveness, the Russian, the Affhan 
and the Kaffir? Yes, there is yet a further les- 
son to be learned by the Christian soldiers of our 
armies,—that the full force of ‘ Love YOUR| 
Enemies’ has yet to break with all its heavenly 
fulness on their souls; that they have yet to 
learn, that there is a higher duty than that of 
fighting for their country; that they will yet 
have, with the boldness of a Peter or a Paul, to 
utter ‘Whether we are to obey God or man, 
judge ye’; that they will have to say, with the 
young Maximilian, and others of the early Chris- 
tians, ‘ | am a Christian, and, therefore, 1 cannot 
fight’ ! 

How comparatively slight a matter might have 
led the ingenuous mind of Headley Vicars to re- 
alize the great truth of the practical universality 
of the gospel of peace and love. Had he been 
thrown amongst the wounded Russians, had he 
been made a prisoner, who can doubt but that 
his sympathies would have expanded towards 


Russian sufferers, that he would have realized 
practically his Saviour as yearning for the souls 
of all? Alas! that the last act of his life should 
have been the hurrying of two souls into eternity, 
there is too much reason to apprehend, in a fear- 
fully unprepared state! Let us remember his 
own admission, that, had he seen things as he 
did at a later period of his life, he would not 
have entered the army. 

What strange anomalies and views war brings 
out! I remember reading, that, in the attack on 
the Redan, a Russian and an English officer ex- 
changed the masonic sign, and became at once 
each other’s shield. Shall the Christian signa 
have no such effect? Is it right in one case, and 
wrong in the other ?”’— London Herald of Pevce. 





A HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


‘‘ A happy childhood,” says Isaac Taylor, “is 
a precious inheritance, with which, as a fund, to 
begin trading in practical wisdom and active 
usefulness. It is a great thing only to have 
known by experience, that tranquil, temperate 
happiness is actually attainable on earth : and we 
should think so, if we knew how many have pur- 
sued a reckless course because, or chiefly because, 
they early learned to think of happiness as a 
chimera, and believed momentary gratifications 
to be the only substitute placed within the reach 
of man. Practical happiness is much oftener 
thrown away than snatched from us; but it is 
the most likely to be pursued and overtaken and 
husbanded by those who already, and during 
some considerable period of their lives, have been 
happy. To have known nothing but misery is 
the most portentous condition under which human 
nature can start on its course.” 





THE ARTESIAN WELLIN THE DESERT. 


A correspondent of the Moniteur de |’ Armes, 
a military French journal, gives an interesting 
account of the finding water in boring an artesian 
well in the desert, by French engineers in 
Algeria. The place was the oasis of Sidi Rached, 
which had already become nearly burnt up from 
want of water, and threatened to entirely dis- 
appear ; and the water was found and rose to the 
surface on the 13th of March, from the depth of 
fifty-four metres, or about one hundred and fifty- 
seven feet. As soon as the hard pan or bed was 
pierced the water instantly rose in the pipes, 
pouring out a thousand gallons a minute, ata 
temperature of twenty-four degrees Reaumer. 
The engineer estimated that as soon as it had 
reached its level of ascension fairly, the quantity 
would average about twelve hundred and fifty 
gallous per minute. Think of a fountain spring- 
ing up in a wasting desert, with a perennial flow 
of | twenty hogsheads per minute! The fountain 
formed is described as truly magnificent. 
At the moment of the water’s bursting forth no 
Arab was present, but the news qnickly spread, 
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and in a few minutes the whole population of the 
village rushed to the spot, and threw themselves 
upon the works with such frenzy that force was 
necessary to remove them. Women and children 
lay down in the stream, as if they had never seen 
water before. The Sheik Sidi Rached could 
not repress his emotion ; he threw himself on his 
knees by the trough and wept for joy. The next 
day the inhabitants of the neighboring Arab 
villages came to thank the engineer and to bless 
the fountain, while in the evening there was a 
dance and a grand merry-making, and this festi- 
val was kept up for six days. In the meantime, 
the people went immediately to work and con- 
structed a sluice to convey the vivifying stream 
to the portion of the oasis which was dead for 
the want of moisture. 


From the Christian Witness. 
‘COME THIS WAY, FATHER.’ 


‘ During a short visit to the sea-shore of our State, 
some two years since, with a party of friends, it was 
proposed one bright afternoon that we should go down 
the harbor on a fishing excursion. We accordingiy 
started, and after sailing about three miles, a young 
lady of the company declined going farther and re- 
quested us to Jand her on one of the small islands in 
the harbor, where she proposed to stay until our re- 
turn. My little boy, then about four years old, pre- 
ferred remaining with her. Accordingly we left them 
and proceeded some six miles farther. We remained 
out much longer than we intended, and as night 
approached a thick fog set in, entirely enshrouding 
us. Without compass,and not knowing the right 
direction to steer, we groped our way along for some 


hours, until finally we distinguished the breaking of 


the surf on the rocks of one of the islands, but were 
at-a loss to know which one of them. I stood up in 
the stern of the boat, where I had been steering, and 
shouted with all my strength. I listened a moment 
and heard through the thick fog and above the break- 
ing of the surf, the sweet voice of my boy calling, 
‘Come this way, father!—steer straight for me—I’m 
here waiting for you.” We steered by that sound 
and soon my little boy leaped into my arms with joy, 
saying, ‘I knew you would hear me, father,’ and 
nestled to sleep in my bosom. The child and the 
maiden are both sleeping now. They died within 
two short weeks after the period I have referred to, 
with hardly an interval of time between their deaths. 
Now tossed on the rough sea of life, enveloped in the 
fog and surrounded by rocks, I seem to hear the 
sound of that cherub voice calling from the bright 
shore, ‘Come this way, father !—steer straight for 
me!’ When oppressed with sadness, I take my way 
to our quiet cemetery, still, as I stand by one little 
mound, the same musical voice echoes from thence—— 
‘Come this way, father !—I’m waiting for thee!” 


I remember a voice which once guided my way, 
When lost on the sea, fog-enshrouded I lay, 

‘Twas the voice of a child as he stood on the shore, 
It sounded out clear o’er the dark billows roar— 
‘Come this way, my father! steer straight for me; 
Here safe on the shore I am waiting for thee!’ 


I remember my joy when I held to my breast 

The form of that dear one, and soothed it to rest ; 
And the clear, simple words yet ring in my ear, 

“T called you, dear father, and knew you would hear 
The voice of your darling far o’er the dark sea, 
While safe on the shore I was waiting for thee!” 





That voice is now hushed which then guided my way ; 


The form I then pressed is now mingled with clay; 


But the tones of my child still sound in my ear— 


‘T am calling you, father !—O, can you not hear 
The voice of your darling as you toss on life’s sea? 


For ona bright shore I am waiting for thee. 


I remember that voice; in many a lone hour 

It speaks to my heart with fresh beauty and power, 
And still echoes far out over life’s troubled wave, 
And sounds from loved lips that lie in the grave— 
‘Come this way my father! O steer straight for me; 
Here safely in Heaven, I am waiting for thee.’ 


“‘ To think ourselves more religious than our 


neighbors because our dress is less graceful, our 
manners less pleasing, and our minds more igno- 
rant and uncultivated, is to shake the very foun- 
dation of revealed religion : its derivation from 


Him who gave us the sense of beauty we despise, 


the social instincts which we violate, and the love 
of knowledge which we condemn.” 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1857. 


Tue Separate Meetincs In Newport 


AND Mount Prieasant.—While Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting continues in its present unsettled 
position in reference to the Yearly Meetings of 
New England and Ohio, its members, and the 
members of all the other Yearly Meetings, cannot 
but feel a strong interest in the proceedings of 


the meeting at Newport, generally known as the 
“smaller body,” and of that at Mount Pleasant 
of which Benjamin Hoyle is clerk. It seems 
due therefore to our readers, that we should lay 


before them correct information, so far as we are 


able to obtain it, of such facts in the proceedings 


of these meetings as have a direct bearing upon 
the important question whether they are entitled 


to the character of Yearly Meetings in the So- 
ciety of Friends, which they assume, and which 
in the name of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
been fully granted in one case and partiallyin the 
other. 

In a late number of the British Friend, pub- 
lished at Glasgow, Scotland, we find the following 
paragraphs in an account of a meeting of the 
“smaller body’’ at Newport in the 6th mo. last. 
The meeting referred to in Iowa is composed ofa 
few persons who seceded two or three years since 
from Red Cedar Monthly Meeting and, it ap- 
pears, hold a separate meeting. 

‘‘ Two Friends in the ministry were present 


with certificates from within the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting [Poplar Ridge], and seve- 
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ral members in their private capacity from that, |in Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting. They then 
ro Ohio and a ee oe appealed to the Yearly Meeting, which referred 
pistles were received from the Yearly Meet- ; ; : . 
ing of New York, recently held at Poplar Ridge, the awe to the representatives to decide which 
in Cayuga county, and from Baltimore Yearly | WS the true Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, 
Meeting, now held at Nottingham in Maryland, | which he thought a proper course; but instead 


and a committee was appointed to essay replies, of making good their claim before the representa- 
as way might open therefor. A communication 


addressed to the Yearly Meeting was mentioned Havets four ont of the forty-five, representations 
by the clerk as being received by him, from a brought forward the name of T. B. Gould for 
body, claiming to be Salem Quarterly Meeting, | clerk, and, said he, “as well might we justify 
in Lowa; which was referred to a committee to| those who went off with J. Binns, as such a pro- 


examine and report as to the propriety of its en-| cedure.” These and other views advanced by 
gaging the attention of the meeting. To the 


sftarnoon sitting they reported that they were the clerk, were earnestly controverted, but the 
willing the communication should be read, which | S¥bject was finally dropped; the certificate of 
was accordingly done. It expressed the unity | Mead Atwater not being read. 

and sympathy of Friends of that Quarterly Meet-| After the transaction of some other business, 


ing with their brethren of New England, New| y Atwater said his fri l tae, 
York, and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, in their ; Pear seis hie Seante.sh heme hak etees 


deep trials from the prevailing defection, and en- | ted him to vans Ps of the subordinate mest- 
couraged them to continued faithfulness in their | Ss, but as his certificate had not been read in 
allotment. A minute was made recording its|the Yearly Meeting, he thought it might be 


reception, and the clerk was directed to transmit | proper, perhaps, for him to return homeward. 


. . ” 
a copy thereof to the meeting in Iowa. This seemed to produce much feeling; many 


The meeting held at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, | spoke on the subject, and all united in encour- 
of which B. Hoyle is clerk, commenced on the | aging him to pursue his prospect. We have here 
5th and closed on the 7th inst. Mead Atwater, | a striking instance of the inconsistency into which 
a minister in connection with the Meeting of| those are led who depart from the plain provis- 
Separatists known as “‘ New York Yearly Meet” | ions and principles of the discipline, which all 
ing held at Poplar Ridge,” was present, occupying | profess to believe was established in Divine wis- 
what is considered the head seat in the meeting.|dom. On the one hand, the discipline forbids 
Soon after the representatives had been called, | the attendance of persons who are not members 
he laid a paper on the clerk’s table, saying it| of the Society ; and on the other, it requires the 
was a certificate from his friends at home stating | reading of the certificates of ministers coming, 
his position in Society and their approbation Sata a religious concern, from other Yearly 
his present journey. An expression followed | Meetings. In this case there was a clear viola- 
from more than thirty persons in favor of reading | tion of the discipline, either in permitting Mead 
his certificate and that of his companion. The} Atwater to attend the meeting, or in refusing to 
clerk then said, he had unity with the Friend, | read his certificate ; and after the meeting had 
and owned his ministry as being in the anoint-| declined to recognize him as a regularly accred- 
ing ; but was not prepared to hear his certificate ited minister, neither the discipline nor the order 
at present on account of some violation of dis-| of our Society warranted his visiting the subor- 
cipline on the part of those who liberated him | dinate meetings. Towards the close of the sit- 
for service here. Asa further reason for not| ting next day, he spread before the meeting a 
reading the certificate it was stated that the Ohio| concern to appoint a meeting at some suitable 
meeting was not in correspondence with the meet-| time for the youth. This was also united with, 
ing from which the Friend came. A discussion, | and 8 o’clock the following afternoon was agreed 
occupying more than two hours, ensued. The| upon as a proper time. 
clerk attempted to show wherein the discipline} On Fourth day, the propriety of disowning the 
had been violated and also gave a short account| ‘‘ Separatists’’ was considered. This was strongly 
of the separation in New England. He stated| urged by one section of the meeting, and ob- 
that the separation in Swanzea Monthly Meeting| jected to by the other. Some thought a loss had 
was brought about by setting up a clerk overthe| been sustained by postponing disciplinary pro- 
regularly appointed one, and that the members| ceedings, and that a further postponement would 
of the smaller body were right, up to the division | tend to weaken their hands, until eventually the 
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subject would die out. The principal objection 
urged to this was that they were not enough united 
amongst themselves to engage in disowning those 
who had separated from them. 

The Report of a Committee appointed last year 
to attend to the rights of members in Iowa was 
read, recommending that all the certificates of 
those members should be sent to Stillwater Month- 
ly Meeting, Ohio ; and that Stillwater Quarterly 
Meeting should have the care of establishing 
meetings in Iowa. Some united with this re- 
port, but it was strongly opposed by others, so 
much so that the subject was again referred to 
the Committee, to report next year. The princi- 
pal ground of objection appears to have been that 
the adoption of the report would entirely set aside 
the meeting in Towa which we have already men- 
tioned, as composed of persons who have sepa- 
rated from Red Cedar Monthly Meeting. 

The question of correspondence with the 
“smaller bodies” of Newport, Poplar Ridge and 
Nottingham, appears to have been deferred or 
passed over for the present. No epistle was re- 
ceived, and none was issued. 

Perhaps the best comment we can make upon 
the divided and discordant state of this body ; 
its singular disregard of discipline and long es- 
tablished order, and its painful isolation from the 
Society of Friends, will be a reference to our ac- 
count of the proceedings and condition of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting a few weeks since. ‘‘ By their 


fruits ye shall know them.” Notwithstanding 
the charges of “defection” and departure from 
the faith so constantly and persistently reiterated, 
we think it safe to say that love and unity exist 
among the members of that meeting as becomes 
the followers of Christ ; and that they are, in all 
sincerity and religious concern, faithfully and 
humbly endeavoring to uphold not only the prin- 
ciples and practice of church order, but also the 
Christian doctrines and testimoniesalways acknow- 
ledged and maintained by our religious Society. 





Diep, on the 1st inst., in Randolph Co., North Caro- 
lina, Bensamin Mixiigay, in the 74th year of his age, 
an Elder of Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, On the 8th inst., aged 57 years, Josepu Gas- 
KELL, of Uxbridge, Mass. He was an esteemed Elder 
and Overseer of Uxbridge Monthly Meeting, a diligent 
attender of religious meetings, and of circumspect and 
exemplary life and conversation. The last number 
of the Review contained an account of the decease of 
his daughters, Caroline Josephine Gaskell and Ruth 
Elizabeth White, on the 4th inst. 

On the 27th of 9th mo., at the residence of 
her uncle George Congdon, in Duchess County, New 
York, Caruarine Irisu, in the 40th year of her age, a 
much beloved and useful member of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, 








She endured a long and suffering illness without 
being heard to murmur or complain, although her 
numerons relatives and friends feel the loss of her in- 
teresting company, they have consolation in believing 
that their loss is her eternal gain. A few days before 
her dissolution she expressed a thankful sense of the 
kind attention she had received, and that her close 
was near ; that she felt prepared to go; that it was all 
in mercy she enjoyed peace, sweet peace. Thus com- 
posed and resigned to the end, she quietly passed 
away. 





SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


In the midst of an appalling and disastrous 
panic, the cry is raised that a resumption of specie 
payments is the only salvation. There are men 
who believe and worship the golden dollar as a 
god. They seem to think if the banks will only 
pay out coin the country must be safe, and all 
perils disappear. In the excess of their glittering 
delusion, they forget entirely, or purposely shut 
out of view the important fact that the commu- 
nity at large are debtors to the banks. If there 
be good reason why the banks should pay their 
debts in gold and silver, we take it for granted 
there ought to be as equally good reason why 
other people, who are precisely in the same cate- 
gory, should do the same thing. There is no moral 
difference between the two cases. The merchant, 
the manufacturer or the mechanic, who makes his 
notes, and buys property or produce with them, 
does precisely what the banks do, and incurs the 
same obligation to society to the extent of the 
responsibility which he assumes. The currency 
of those notes depends upon his credit, based on 
real or supposed resources, and they are mer- 
chantable according to this measure of value. 
The banks being incorporated under associated 
capital, which individual wealth could not readily 
command, have become the accepted agencies 
through which the operations of business are con- 
ducted. They take the notes of the merchant, 
manufacturer, or mechanic, and issue their own 
to pay for merchandize or labor. While these 
notes are paid there is no trouble, but when a 
panic comes they are not paid, and then the banks 
are disabled. Just at such a moment, everybody 
rushes in under the exaggerated impulse of self 
preservation, and the consequence is that all sup- 
plies are necessarily cut off, and the gates shut 
down. The banks, like many merchants, may 
have surpluses of hundreds of thousands of good 
assets to show, but be utterly without the ability 
to convert them into gold and silver, when every 
dollar is hoarded and hid in a dark corner. 

Yet politicians clamor for “resumption” as 
the panacea for every evil. They care not what 
the distress of the people may be, how much com- 
merce may languish, how manufacturers may be 
broken down, or mining stopped—all these are 
nothing, so that the banks pay specie. According 
to this cry the banks may stop discounting, they 
may drive the community into liquidation, they 

'may invoke ruin upon our heads by compelling 
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sacrifices, so long as they go on shelling out the 
ld and silver. This is the demand, and to make 
it plausible, the welfare and prosperity of the 
working classes are urged as its justification. In 
the haste to excite bad passions and to agitate, 
these reckless fomenters of discord do not stop to 
inquire how the working man is to be benefited at 
this crisis by such a policy. We ask what ad- 
vantage will it be to him for the banks to pay 
specie if he has no notes to offer for redemption ? 
If he is thrown out of employment, is penniless 
and starving, with his wife and children wanting 
bread, how will it avail him that the banks have 
resumed? These are practical questions which 
reach every man’s fireside, and we want them an- 
swered, not with the cant of politicians who are 
striving‘to make capital over the sufferings of this 
community, but by plain and conclusive facts. 
If compelling the banks to pay specie, to con- 
tract their discounts, to withdraw their circula- 
tion, and to close all business but the compulsory 
collection of the debts due them, will reopen the 
manufactories that have been closed, will dis- 


tribute work among the industrious and needy, | P 


will revive trade, will restore confidence, will un- 
lock our mines and bring forward our agriculture, 
let there be a speedy and universal resumption. 
But if it will not accomplish these desirable ends 
which now absorb the anxiety and the efforts of 
this community, then the demand is an insult to 
every citizen of the State, and one that will be 
deeply avenged in good time, by a suffering and 
indignant people.—N. American. 





From the American Agriculturist. 
THE SEWING MACHINE. 


A large number of inquiries from our readers, 
on this topic, aside from our own personal inter- 
est in the matter, as a purchaser, has induced us 
to devote considerable time to investigating not 
only the respective claims of different machines 
offered to the public, but also whether even the 
best of them would be a paying investment. On 
the latter point we have become fully convinced 
that nearly all kinds of family sewing can be done 
more rapidly, and even better by machinery than 
by hand. We consider the difference in this 
respect as fully equal to that of threshing grain 
by a machine and by hand. Take a single illus- 
tration. The other evening on going home we 
found a sheet just “ basted,’”’ ready to be hemmed 
or stitched. Though we have never learned to 
use a thimble, (having always been favored with 
a kind mother, sister, wife or friend, to do all 
needed stitching, ) on the above occasion we pro- 
posed to turn seamséer, and stitch the sheet. The 
result of the trial was, we stitched the edges of 
the sheet, at the rate of a yard in three minutes, 


best hand sewer. This was our first trial on 
actual needle work—we had played sew, with 
pieces of cloth, a dozen times before. We have 
since far excelled our first effort. Any of our 
lady readers can estimate the advantages of sew- 
ing a close, fine, strong stitch, even at only the 
rate of a yard in three minutes. 

We could give many illustrations that have 
already been dereloped in our own family in less 
than one month’s trial; but it may suffice to say 
that where there is much sewing to be done ina 
family—and where is there not ?—it is cheaper 
to employ a good machine, even if it cost $200 
or $300, or more. Suppose a housewife could, 
with a machine, do up her family sewing during 
a year, easier than by working with a needle and 
having the assistance of a seamstress five weeks. 
This would save, in wages and board, say $25, 
which would pay the interest ou $200, and leave 
$11 for wear and repair. We estimate the sav- 
ing as greater than this, and we are free to say 
that, looking at the subject in barely an econom- 
ical point of view, if our machine could not be re- 
laced, we would not part with it for $100 or 
$500. The cost was $125—$110 for the ma- 
chine itself, and $15 for having it put in an extra 
cabinet, which serves the triple purpose of a table, 
work-stand, and snall chest of drawers, besides 
being a handsome piece of “ furniture.” 

With regard to the difficulty of using the sew- 

ing machine, on which point many inquiries have 

been made of us, we think it requires just about 
the same degree of skill, or ‘ gumption,’’ as the 
Yankees term it, to use a sewing machine suc- 
cessfully, that it does to operate a common grain- 
thresher, or a mowing machine. Our own was 
sent home with only the manufacturers’ printed 
directions, and it has been worked successfully. 
Others have found some difficulty, though not of 
an insurmountable character where a good ma- 
chine has been obtained. 

As to the best kind of sewing machines, we 
are loth to say a word, and have no interest in 
doing so. There are three, perhaps four kinds 
now before the public, either of which is better 
than no kind. We have found none of them 
sold at less than $85 to $100 and upward, which 
we considered worth buying. Wheeler & Wil- 
son’s, Singer’s, and Grover & Baker’s machines, 
all work under Howe’s patent, and are, so far, 
the best machines made, we think. We were in- 
terested in witnessing the operation of Robinson & 
Roper’s, but not enough to give it any preference 
over the others. For our own family use, we 
became fully satisfied that Grover & Baker’s ma- 
chine is the best, and we accordingly purchased 
it. 

From among the many letters on this topic, 
from ladies who have used the sewing machines, 
we have only room for the following, from Anna 


“including stoppings,” and some good judges, | Hope, whose contributions on Household Econo- 
present, pronounced our work not to bé excelled | my are familiar to many of the older readers of 
in fineness, regularity and beauty of stitch, by the ' this Journal. 
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To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

An intelligent farmer would despise himself if 
he failed to make subservient to his interests any 
improvement in agricultural implements, or neg- 
lected to derive advantage from any new inven- 
tion of which his circumstances would permit 
him to avail himself. That the more expensive 
implements find many purchasers, may be readily 
seen from the sales books of firms who deal in 
them. One such house of my acquaintance has 
sold this year about two thousand mowing ma- 
chines, and from two to three thousand threshers, 
the prices of which are $120 and.$130, and these 
machines are of course needed only for a few 
weeks in the year. That the purchase of them 
is good economy, may fairly be inferred from the 
fact that so many are sold, and that they give so 
good satisfaction. We rejoice in all these helps 
afforded to men to make their labor easier or more 
productive, and we wish most fervently that 
woman might be equally relieved in her own 
sphere of labor ; nor are we unmindful that what- 
ever diminishes the number of “ hands” ona 
farm, diminishes the number of mouths to be 
fed, and the number of dishes to be washed, and 
thus indirectly makes the labor of the house less 
burdensome. But woman needs “aid and com- 
fort’ designed expressly for herself. She is too 
often considered very much of an agricultural 
implement—a piece of property secured at the 
altar—to be employed in any way that will add 
most, with the least outlay, to the money income 
of the farm, and she is not always cared for with 
the same watchfulness and anxiety that is be- 
stowed on the horses and cattle of her husband. 
They must not be neglected, nor over-worked, 
but she, poor creature, is never supposed to be 
weary nor over-burdened. This idea of property 
in woman is a remnant of barbarism, when brute 
force was the basis of power, and is an indication 
of remaining barbarism in the so-called civilized 
world. The more thoroughly the world becomes 
civilized and Christianized, the more general will 
be the recognition of woman as an individual em- 
bodied soul, with wants and capacities no less 
numerous and actual than man’s, and whatever 
will contribute to her comfort will be deemed no 
less important than what contributes to his. 

The inventive genius of the present age is be- 
ginning to develop itself in mechanical contrivances 
for the relief of woman, and none of these are 


destined to prove a greater blessing than that of 


the Sewing Machine. Many a life has been 
sacrificed in unremitting toil, and the needle has 
pierced more hearts than the stiletto or sword ; 
but a brighter day is dawning, and the sewing 
of a family need no longer be looked upon with 
trembling and dread. For several years I have 
been much interested in sewing machines, as a 
means of emancipation to woman, and have ex- 
amined with great interest every new improve- 
ment that came to my knowledge. The price 
alone deterred me from long ago availing myself 
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of the services of one, for after seeing how quickly 
and well they did their work, I could not be 


satisfied with the slow progress made by. my 
fingers, and I could not but feel that I was bringing 
myself down to the level of mere matter, if I 
willingly did whata machine could do mach 
better and more rapidly. At length I grew des- 
perate, for I was haunted by unfinished work, 
and it would neither “down,” nor be done at my 
bidding, nor by my persevering efforts. Wherever 
I went, shirts with outstretched sleeves and dang- 
ling wrist-bands hung in mid-air before my eyes, 
hurling defiance at me, like some evil genius of 
fairy times, and grinning with most hideous 
triumph. For months these frightful spirits tor- 
mented me, but, thanks to the Inventorof the Sew- 
ing Machine, I at length found a spell ‘powerful 
enough to “lay them,” and since I have used 
it, not one has dared to show his ugly head. 
Shirts are now no longer frisked about in the air 
by hobgoblins, but remain quietly in the drawer, 
and do not at all detract from my happiness, for 
to make one is but the work of a few hours, and 
I have leisure to look at the “ estray’’ buttons. 
I am not, by any means, the only woman whose 
peace has been disturbed by necessary but unac- 
complished work. I have had abundance of sym- 
pathy in these trials, and now I should be most 
happy to enjoy equal sympathy in the relief I 
have found from them. 

For several months I have used in my family 
one of Grover & Baker’s Cabinet Machines, and 
have found it capable of accomplishing all I ex- 
pected from it, and all that it promised. I have 
done upon it every variety of family sewing, from 
muslin sleeves to dresses and pantaloons, and the 
work has proved equally strong and durable as 
sewing done by hand. I never feel hurried in my 
sewing, nor do I feel that I have not leisure for 
rest. I can afford time for an excursion with my 
children, without neglecting any necessary work, 
and I have no twinges of conscience when I sit 
down to read a paper or a book. It is not simply 
because of the actual work done that a Sewing 
Machine is one of the richest of family blessings, 
but it possesses a high value in bringing with it 
freedom from wearying care and anxiety. There 
are few families that do not need the relief such 
a seamstress would afford, and perhaps none need 
it more than those of farmers, for their domestic 
cares and labors are usually numerous ard press- 
ing. There is certainly no class of persons for 
whom I feel a deeper interest, or a more earnest 
respect, for the blood of farmers flows in my veins, 
and with it a most ardent love of country life ; 
and if by adding my testimony to that of others 
in regard to the value of a machine which may 
bring relief to my over-burdened sisters, I can 
do aught to benefit them, Iam happy to give 
them the result of my experience. I know some- 
thing of their toil, of their weariness, of their 
need of relaxation, and I would fain introduce to 
their notice that which will lighten the toil, di- 
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minish the weariness, and give them leisure for 
social enjoyment. 

This is indeed “a working-day world,” but 
one not alone for work for the body. It must be 
cared for, but the mind, the heart, the soul, must 
not be neglected. Every mother has a higher 
duty to perform than to feed and clothe her 
children. They are to be educated, and to be 
educated for Heaven, and whatever will enable her 
to give more time to this nobler work is to her 
and hers no small blessing. What if Sewing 
Machines are expensive? They ate no more so 
than Mowers and Threshers, and money should 
not be weighed in the balance against time, for 
on one depends only the lower needs of this life, 
while on the proper use of the other depends our 
eternal destiny. Next to the gospel, | consider 
the general introduction of the Sewing Machine 
the best gift to woman, for it gives her time to 
cultivate her own higher nature, and to devote 
herself more fully to the best interests of her 
children. ANNA Hope. 


From the Student’s Magazine. 
CALIFORNIA. 
BY A TRAVELLER, 


I propose to furnish for the Magazine, a series 
of brief articles concerning California and the 
Territories of Oregon and Washington. I do 
not propose an elaborate essay upon each branch 
of the subject, for that would require a large 
volume—but brief sketches of the History, 
Climate, Soil, Productions, Future Prospects, 
&e., such as will, I trust, prove instructive to 
the youthful readers of the Magazine. 

A careful study of the map of the world, with 
reference to the comparative importanze of dif- 
ferent places in a political and commercial point 
of view, must convince us that California occu- 
pies a very important position in relation to the 
rest of the world. The discovery of gold and 
the settlement of these shores by an enterprising 
race of Anglo-Saxons, are but the prelude to an 
entire revolution in the commerce of the world, 
as regards the great channels through which 
it shall flow. No doubt can be entertained 
that so soon as a good rail-road shall be built 
between the magnificent Bay of San Francisco 
and the valley of the Mississippi—most of the 
trade of China and the Islands of the Pacific 
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result of this easy communication with China is 
seen in the fact, that already about forty thou- 
sand Chinese have emigrated to this State and 
have become permanent residents. How un- 
speakably important it is that these shores 
shall be settled and occupied by those whose 
influence upon those ignorant and superstitious 
Chinamen, shall be for good and not for evil. 
Aud how important that the people of the East- 
ern States should possess correct information 
respecting this country. But how imperfect is 
the general knowledge on this subject. It is 
true that in almost every neighborhood in the 
United States persons may be found who have 
visited this country and remained a longer or a 
shorter period. But the great mass of those 
persons came here with no wish or object but to 
gather gold dust—win a fortune, and return 
home. Whether these early pioneers returned 
with or without the great object for which they 
braved the perils of the wilderness, or the fevers 
of the tropics, they are not generally qualified 
to impart useful information concerning anything 
but digging and washing the golden sands. The 
remark is therefore undoubtedly true,—that at 
this time, the people of the eastern States are 
better informed with respect to the condition and 
resources of some of their neighbors across the 
Atlantic, than of their brethren across their own 
continent. 

I need not dwell upon the geography of this 
country; your readers are supposed to be con- 
versant with the common school atlas at least, 
and to know that our possessions upon the Paci- 
fic extend from the 49th parallel of latitude to 
the gulf of California—that they embrace Puget’s 
Sound in Washington Territory—the mouth of 
the great Columbia river in Oregon Territory— 
the unequalled bay and harbor of San Francisco 
in California, at about the same latitude as that 
of Baltimore or St. Louis. 

Having occupied so much space with prelim- 
inary observations, 1 have only room in this 
number for a few remarks on the history of Cali- 
fornia. 

On this branch of my subject, very little can 
be said. The history of this country has not 
been written, and I know of no materials acces- 
sible to the general student of history from which 
anything more than a brief outline can be 
sketched. Indeed, California has no history. 


with the United States, and even with a part of | except as relates to the aborigines, and the few 


Europe, will pass across this continent by way of 
San Francisco. 

Who can fail to perceive that the States which 
are growing up on this side of the continent are 





Catholic Missions which have long existed in 
the country. 

An authentic and full history of the rise, prog- 
ress, and decline of the Jesuit Missions and 


destined soon to exert a powerful influence upon | influence in Spanish America, would be very 
the rest of he world ; not only upon the people of | interesting and instructive. But such a history 
our own country, but especially upon the half|has not been written in English, and probably 
barbarous people of the Polynesian Islands, and ' never will be. Suffice it to say,—that in pur- 
the eastern coasts of Asia. Already constant suance of the general policy of Roman Cathol- 
and almost weekly communication is had with icism, the Jesuits, at a very early period, long 
the Sandwich Islands, and with Chima. The before the revolution which put an end to Span- 
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ish duminion in Mexico, obtained grants of land, 
and many extraordinary privileges, with the 
ostensible object of converting the heathen In- 
dians of the then almost unknown regions ex- 
tending from the Rio Grande to the Bay of San 
Francisco. With untiring zeal, and amid much 
privation, these priests labored to conciliate the 
savage tribes, and to introduce among them a 
new religion scarcely less superstitious than their 
own, and but little further removed from idolatry. 
By the exercise of uniform kindness, and the 
use of all the means calculated to win the favor 
and confidence of the natives, these far seeing 
agents of the Roman Hierarchy obtained at 
length complete control of many of the largest 
and most influential of the Indian tribes through- 
out this vast region. Many whole tribes forsook 
their roving habits, and came to dwell in the 
immediate vicinity of the Missions, where they 
were little by little taught to labor for the priests. 
And now by means of the labor of the natives, 
large churches were erected, high walls were 
built enclosing large gardens and orchards, deep 
ditches were dug around whole leagues of land, 
as a substitute for fences, and in a word, these 
missions became beautiful and pleasant places, 
and in the absence of any other settlements, they 
were as oases in the wilderness. The priests 
owned large herds of cattle and horses, raised 
wheat and vegetables and all kinds of fruits in 
abundance, and by the sale of hides and tallow 
to the few trading vessels which visited the 
coast, they became quite wealthy. Butat length, 
when the Mexican people began to settle in the 
country, and the Mexican government began to 
exercise jurisdiction over it, the Jesuits, so long 
accustomed to rule, disputed the authority of 
any but the priesthood, and thus much difficulty 
was engendered, which increased, until at length 
the temporal authority of the priests was wholly 
taken away by an act of the Mexican Congress, 
and they were henceforth confined to the exercise 
of their clerical functions alone. From this time 
the influence of the priests over the Indians be- 
gan to melt away; their lofty edifices—built of 
unburnt brick—to decay ; their ditch enclosures 
to fill up—until at length, when the American 





thrilling chapter might be written concerning 
the gold discovery of California, the rush of 
emigration to these shores—the sufferings of the 
emigrants—the horrible state of the early society 
—the struggles between the good and the bad 

men—the final triumph of the good in San Fran- 
cisco last year—and the brighter prospect in a 
moral point of view for the future, &c. 

The entire Pacific Coast from the straits of 
Magellan to Behring’s, is mountainous and rugged, 
with only occasional! plains and valleys, and these, 
with few exceptions, quitelimited in extent. One 
vast chain of mountains extends through the 
whole distance, the spurs and offshoots of which 
extend every where in every conceivable size and 
form, down to the very beach of the Pacific. 
California forms no exception to the general rule. 
The “ coast range” rises immediately out of the 
ocean and extends interior some thirty or forty 
miles. Then comes a valley of considerable ex- 
tent, through which flow the San Joaquin, and 
Sacramento rivers; the one running northward 

and the other southward, until unitiug. their 
waters, they flow together to the ocean through 
the Bay of San Francisco. Immediately east- 
ward of these rivers, rise the lofty Sierra Nevada 
mountains, broken at intervals by several small 
rivers which rapidly flow down their sides and 
| join the San Joaquin and Sacramento nearly at 
right angles. At several points along the coast, 
and along all the rivers and streams, valleys are 
found, of greater or less extent; some of them 
very beautiful and fertile. Buta very large pro- 
portion of the “face of the country” consists of 
rough and broken hills and high mountains. 
| Some surveyors recently reported the discovery 
of a low pass across the Sierra Nevada, which 
was “only two thousand feet in height.’’ 

It will readily be supposed that the climate of 
this State is very various. The valleys enjoy a 
mild and equable climate, literally without win- 
ter; whilstthe mountain regions are covered with 
snow during several months of the year, and even 
in summer know but little warmth. But this 
depends upon the latitudeentirely. I have stood 





'in the valleys and beheld around me blooming 


flowers, and fruits and vegetables in the full vigor 


government took possession of the country, | of their growth—the mountain sides green with 
under the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo—these | vegetation up to a certain height—while pure 
ancient establishments were many of them little; white snow glistened in the sunbeams on the 
better than ruins. It is proper to remark in this summit. And this is a common sight from the 
connection, that although the influence of the| valleys during all the so-called winter months. 
Catholics was for a century unbounded with the| . But the inequalities of the surface of the earth, 
Indian tribes, and their professed object was to| whilst they no doubt modify the climate, are by 
introduce among them Christianity—yet at this | no means sufficient to account for all its peculi- 
day scarce a vestige of the fruit of their labor is | arities. 

to be seen. The Indian of this country is an| The great Pacific ocean is no doubt the prin- 
Indian still. Not so with respect to the orchards | cipal agent in the hands of Providence, in pro- 
and vineyards which were planted by these same | ducing the very singular climate we enjoy. All 
pioneers. These gardens remain, and generally | our philosophy is insufficient to account satisfac- 
have been well preserved. I have gathered figs, | torily for the great difference between the climate 
olives, grapes, Xc., from trees and vines, fifty or| of the eastern and western coasts of the conti- 
a hundred years old. A most interesting and nent. It is true that learned observers have at- 














tempted to account for this difference by a mere 
statement of the fact—that the prevailing winds 
on the Atlantic side blow from the land to the 
ocean whilst on the opposite side of the conti- 
nent, they blow from the ocean to the land. 
Now these facts are but secondary causes, and how 
account for them ? 

Suffice it to say in conclusion, that the climate 
of California is very delightful, except on the 
mountains. The seasons are divided into “ rainy” 
and “dry.’’ The rainy season commences usu- 
ally about the first of twelfth month, and closes 
about the first of fifth month. These periods of 
change are by no means arbitrary, but like all 
nature’s changes they vary. Sometimes quite 
sufficient rain falls to saturate the earth deep 
enough to insure good crops; but sometimes 
there is a deficiency of moisture. I shall allude 
more particularly to this point when I come to 
speak of the “ Productions” of the State. In 
winter we have little or no sea breeze, very little 
frost, no snow in the valleys, no thunder storms, 
andseldom more than twenty or thirty rainy days. 
The rains generally appear to come from the 
mountains, as the winds during the rains blow 
from the interior toward the coast. 

Toward the beginning of the fifth month the 
breezes set in from the sea, and blow with great 
regularity each afternoon, and generally quite 
strongly. The mornings are still and mild, but 
the evenings are quite cool. These grateful sea 
breezes, while they seem to prevent the possibili- 
ty of rain, do themselves compensate in some 
degree for this lack. They bring moisture with 
them, and frequently in the immediate vicinity of 
the ocean, there are fogs. When the nights are 
clear very heavy dews are condensed. So that, 
although there falls no rain for six or seven 
months of the year, yet the moisture evaporates 
so slowly, owing to the causes above mentioned— 
that the usual crops come to great perfection, if 
planted in good season. 

The climate of Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritories is very similar to that of California. 
More rain and more snow fall there, and the 
weather in all seasons is cooler. Upon the whole 
it may be repeated, in conclusion, that the climate 
is truly pleasant in all these countries, and es- 
pecially healthful, both in the valleys and on the 
mountains. 





[Selected for Friends’ Review. | 
DEPARTING SUMMER. 
By Georcs M. Horton, a Slave of North Carolina, 


When auburn Autumn mounts the stage, 
And Summer fails her charms to yield, 
Bleak Nature turns another page, 
To blight the glories of the field. 


At once the vale declines to bloom ; 

The forest smiles no longer gay ; 
Gardens are left without perfume— 

The rose and lily pine away. ° 
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The orchard bows her fruitless head, 
As one divested of her store ; 

Or like a queen whose train has fled, 
And left her sad, to smile no more. 


lll 


That bird which breathed her vernal song, 
And hopp’d along the flowery spray, 

Now silent holds her warbling tongue, 
Which dulcifies the feast of May. 


But let each bitter have its sweet, 
No change of Nature is in vain; 
’Tis just, alternate cold and heat, 
For time is pleasure mixed with pain. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INnTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 7th 
inst., have been received. ~ 

En@uanp.—The arrangements for the reception of 
the Atlantic telegraph cable at the Plymouth Navy 
Yard were so far completed that the landing was ex- 
pected to commence the following week. The dis- 
charge will begin from the Niagara ; the wire will pass 
through boiling oil, and its delivery will probably oc- 
cupy six weeks. 

More troops are held in readiness for India, and ten 
thousand additional militia have been embodied. Ac- 
cording to French advices from India, the rebels are 
under Kuropean generals, who have commenced opera- 
tions to prevent the union of the British forces, and 
five years hard fighting may be looked for, the native 
troops being nowhere faithful to the British. 

An expedition to the river Niger, headed by Dr, 
Backie of the Royal Navy, has left the Copper River. 
It consists of seventy-five natives and fourteen Euro- 
peans, among whom are botanists, mineralogists, &, 
Another expedition, commanded by Ladislaus Magyar, 
of the Portuguese army, is now exploring the river 
Congo. He is ordered to make a full survey of that 
stream, and is accompanied by a corps of men of 
science. 

France.—The Emperor left Stuttgardt on the 29th 
ult., on his return to France. A letter from Paris states 
that the fact of the expulsion of refugees from Genoa 
was confirmed by the publication of the names of those 
who had been expelled. Theditliculty between France 
and Denmark in relation to the Sound Dues has been 
amicably adjusted. 

SwirzeRtanD.—A conflict which threatens again to 
disturb the public peace, has recently taken place be- 
tween the federal government and the Canton de Vaud. 
A large emigration is going on from Switzerland to 
Brazil. Since 1850 not fewer than 70,000 emigrants 
have gone from the Canton of Berne alone. 

Germany.—A railroad from Lubec to Hamburg, to 
unite the German ocean to the Baltic, is much talked 
of ; as is likewise a canal between the Rhine and the 
Weser. 

The Evangelical Alliance at Berlin has closed its 
meetings. lt numbered 1254 members, of whom 
twenty-three were from America. The King of Prussia 
attended several of the meetings. ‘The Protestants of 
Hungary complain bitterly of the intolerance to which 
they are subjected, and are petitioning to be placed 
in their former condition, and to be allowed to holda 
Synod. Sisters of Charity who wished to settle in 
Saxony and to attend the sick in the Catholic hospitals, 
have not been allowed to do so as members of a con- 
ventual order. 

It is rumored that among the projects discussed at 
the Stuttgardt Conference was one for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Conference among the great 
Powers for settling by arbitration all differences that 
may arise in Europe. 

RKuss1a.—A rescript from the minister of the Interior 
has been issued to secure apprentices against un- 
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wholesome and immortal influences. It goes into 
minute details respecting food, clothing, couches, 
cleanliness, &c., and requires masters to watch over 
the religious education of their apprentices. A for- 
tress of the first. rank is to be built on the Mithridates 
mountain, near Kertch, to protect the passage between 
Yenikale and the sea of Azof. 

The Russian frigate Laporte had capsized between 
Revel and Cronstadt with the loss of 1,400 lives, in- 
cluding three Admirals, with their wives and children. 

Swepen.—The Prince Royal of Sweden has been 
proclained Regent during the King’s illness. 

Turxey.—Schaymil had taken prisoner the Gover- 
nor of Khanatz, and an emuete had broken out in the 
district. Affairs are assuming a new aspect in that 
part of Bosnia which lies between the rivers Bosnia 
and Drina. The oppressed Rayahs are beginning to 
manifest hostility towards the Catholic and Greek 
hierarchy, In the Posavina,a Franciscan friar has 
been obliged to seek safety by flight, and the Metro- 
politan of the Russo-Greek Church has been menaced 
by the people. .The cause of the animosity of the 
Rayahs to their Christian superiors is said to be that, 
without the knowledge of the people, they promised 
to pay certain taxes to the Porte, at the time that the 
Tanzimal was introduced into Bosnia. Troops have 
been sent against them. The Pasha of Scutari has 
sent a strong body of troops against the mountaineers 
on the southern and eastern frontiers of Montenegro, 
who have assumed a kind of independence and refused 
to pay tribute to the Porte. 

Cxatxa.—At Foochow, the market was fairly supplied 
with tea and a large business was doing at advanced 
prices. 

A proclamation at Shanghai, levying additional im- 
posts on tea and silk, has been posted at the Custom 
House, and the foreign Consuls have had a correspon- 
dence with the Chinese authorities on the subject, and 
appealed against such an increase of the export duties, 
but without success. 

Despatches have been received at the French Foreign 
Office from the French Minister in China. They re- 
present the situation of affairs as unfavorable, and 
announce that the Court of Pekin will not agree to 
any arrangement. 

Late advices have been received from Ningpo to the 
effect that the Chinese (Cantonese) and Portuguese 
have had an engagement, in which the former were 
victorious, and destroyed the vessels of the latter, 
but committed no outrage or depredation upon foreign 
residents or shipping. Quiet is now completely re- 
stored there. 

Inpia.—Telegraphic news from Cawnpore to 8th 
mo. 18th had been received in London. Gen. Have- 
lock had defeated the insurgents near that place, on 
the 16th, but he had lost 100 of his men by cholera. 
The dates from Lucknow are to the same period 
Nothing new had occurred there. 

Arnica.—The French squadron was before Tunis 
and had demanded of the Bey equality of rights 
among his subjects, the abolition of monopoly, free- 
dom of commerce, the right of foreigners to acquire 
lands, eqaulity in the imposts, the liberty of con- 
science, &c. The Bey promptly acceded to the de- 
mand, 

Cuitt.—Dates from Valparaiso are to 8 mo. 31st. 
The Senate has passed a law prohibiting the govern- 
ment police from voting at elections, and requiring 
that persons be able to read and write as a qualifica- 
tion for the full enjoyment of citizenship. It is appre- 
hended that the Executive will veto this measure. 

Perv.—Lima dates are to the 12th ult. The revo- 
lationary armies had not met. The troops of Gen. 
Castilla had occupied the plaza at Islay; but were 
dislodged by some shells thrown from the frigate 
Aptrimac. The town was entirely deserted. The 


arrival of Don Domingo Elias from France was believed 
to be the forerunner of another revolution. 

Mexico.—The government of this country is in an 
anomalous condition in consequence of the recent 
dismissal of the Ministers and of the non-assembling 
of Congress, who should have proclaimed the Presi- 
dent. President Comonfort was assiduously occupied 
in promulgating decrees of reform in the administra- 
tion. An extensive conspiracy existed against the 
government of Comonfort, and a large number of per- 
sons, including men of high military and civic position, 
had been arrested. The government has authorized 
the foundation on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, of three 
cities, to be‘named Colon, Iturbide and Humboldt. 

Catrrornia.—San Francisco dates are to the 20th 
ult., brought by the steamship Northern Light, which 
brings also $1,660,000 in gold anda list of the passen- 
gers by the Central America. At the late election, 
the Democrats elected their Governer and a large 
majority of members of the Legislature. A large 
majority of the people voted in favor of payiag the 
State debt and against a Convention to revise the 
Constitution. The first of the overland mails arrived 
at San Diego on the 31st of the 8th month, having 
left San Antonio, Texas, on the 9th and 24th of the 
of the 7th month. On the evening of election day a 
severe shock of an earthquake was felt in most of the 
interior-counties of the State lying along the base of 
the Sierra Nevada, and on the following day the sea- 
beach in the neighborhood of Blackpoint was covered 
with small, reddish animals from an inch to half an 
in length, so numerous as to disorder the water to the 
distance of 90feet from shore. They were soft, and 
in form like caterpillars, and each was enclosed in a 
tubular shell which appeared to be broken off of some 
hard substance at the bottom of the sea, by the action 
of the waves. They are supposed to be the larve of 
some species of marine invertebrata. 

The melter and refiner of the U. S. Mint at San- 
Francisco has been arrested on the charge of having 
embezzled therefrom gold to the amount of upwards 
$150,000. 

The first mechanic’s fair ever held on the Pacific 
coast was opened on the 9th ult. 

Oxxcon.—Dates from this Territory are to the 5th 
ult. The Constitutional Convention bas referred the 
slavery question to a committee, It is understood to 
be the intention of the majority to submit the ques- 
tion to the people by separate clauses for or against 
s.avery. 

Uran.—The latest news from Salt Lake are to the 
8th mo. 5th. The Mormons breathe defiance against 
the general government and appear determined to re- 
sist the mandates of its officials. 


Domestic.—The treaty recently concluded with the 
Pawnee Indians secures to the United States from ten 
to twelve million acres of land. These Indians pledge 
themselves to remain at peace with the United States 
and to use their influence with the neighboring tribes 
to the same end. 


All the Banks in New York and Boston and most of 
those throughout New England and the State of New 
York have suspended specie payments, as huve also 
those of Norfolk, Va., Wilmington, N. C., Augusta and 
Savanah; Ga., the bank of Tennessee, and others. In 
New Orleans, a run of two days upon the Banks 
caused the suspension of the Union. Merchants’ and 
Traders’ and the Bank of New Orleans. The other 
Banks promptly met all demands, and the run has 
ceased. 

No official or reliable returns of the election in Kan- 
sas have been received. In Pennsylvania the Demo- 
cratic ticket has succeeded by a large majority. Sal- 
mon P. Chase, the Republican, candidate has been 



















































‘elected Governor of Ohio. 








